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Department of Art Study 

With an Analysis of the University-Extension Course of Art 

By THE EDITOR 



IN presenting the second installment of our 
excerpts from The Fink Arts it has been 
necessary to exercise the utmost discrimina- 
tion in making selections of such portions as 
embody the most vital and substantial ele- 
ments. Much must be passed over, much that 
is worthy, too, of serious consideration. 

The remainder of Volume I is devoted to 
''Representative Judgments on the Principles 
of Art," by Alfred B. Churchill, A. M., Di- 
rector of the Department of Fine Arts, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University ; "The De- 
velopment of Art," by A. L. Frothingham, 
Ph. D.; "Pre-Greek Art," by John Pickard, 
A. M., Ph. D., Professor of Classical Archae- 
ology and History of Art, University of Mis- 
souri; "Architecture: Greek, Roman, Bizan- 
tine, Romanesque and Gothic," by A. M. 
Brooks, A. N. Professor in History of the 
Fine Arts, University of Indiana; "Architec- 



ture: Rennaissance and Modern," by H. Lang- 
ford Warren, Professor of Architecture, 
Harvard University. 

It is extremely regrettable that we should 
be unable to introduce the chapters on Archi- 
tecture or at least some extracts therefrom, 
this being the most intimate and in some de- 
gree the most essential of the Fine Arts. We 
recommend to members of the National Art 
Society a careful perusal of these chapters as 
they embody so much of what is fundamental 
and most enduring in art. 

Volume II begins with "Sculpture; Greek 
and Roman," by Edmund von Mack, A. M.. 
Ph. D., Instructor in the History of Greek Art 
in Harvard University and in the History of 
Sculpture in Wellesley College. Following 
this monograph is "Sculpture: Medieval Ren- 
naissance and Decadence," by William Ord- 
way Partridge, and then comes the thesis by 
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Lorado Taft, a portion of which has been se- 
lected for republication in these pages. This 
choice has been dictated not only by the fact 
that the article itself is the work of a great 
man and a famous sculptor, but by its com- 
pleteness and the fact that the subject is cov- 
ered comprehensively. Mr. Taft speaks with 
the authority of one who knows well the works 
and the men which he is discussing, knows 
them thoroughly, as he does the principles of 
their art. 

And what an art it is ! How ancient and 
honorable is its descent, how pure its classic 
traditions ! It might, nevertheless, be re- 
marked that the taste for sculpture is hardly 
as general as that for painting. It is, however, 
the test of one's ability to appreciate form, and 
a study of sculpture is essential to the forma- 
tion of true artistic conceptions and ideals. 
Probably most of us are better acquainted 
with Greek and Roman statuary than with 
medieval statuary, or that of the nineteenth 
century ; and, this for the reason that its 
beauties have been more widely exploited in 
museums and galleries. Then, too, any art of 
the past has gone through a process of sift- 
ing that leaves only the best for the considera- 
tion of the world. 

With contemporary or modern art the ob- 
server is confronted with the task of doing his 



own sifting, and he is often so overwhelmed 
by its magnitude and by the mass of matter 
presented that he condemns in its entirety as 
inferior to the productions of other days. 
This paper upon the Sculpture of the Nine- 
teenth Century is therefore the most essential 
and helpful of all of the offerings of The 
Fine Arts upon the subject of sculpture, for 
in it the works of the various artists are an- 
alyzed, classified and placed in accordance 
with true values, by a master of the craft. 

To be complete, this paper should include 
more than a paragraph upon the work of Lo- 
rado Taft himself, a thing which, of course, 
the author's modesty would not have per- 
mitted. Those who know his wonderful 
groups, however, realize their vast importance 
to American art. They possess an appealing 
sentiment, sympathy animates each like a 
sword. It is not that they "fairly breathe," as 
is often said of works of sculpture, but rather 
that they seem to feel, to enjoy, to suffer. 
Beauty they possess abundantly, but sentiment 
overwhelmingly. They stir not only our ad- 
miration but our emotions, and this not by 
their unquestioned cleverness or perfect tech- 
nique, but the spirit in which they have been 
conceived. They are at once superb decora- 
tion and drama, thrilling us with their silent 
call to the soul. 
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